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ABSTRACT 

An educational program 
of a larger resettlement operation for 
in the United States and based at Fort 
is de scribe^ Jand evaluated. Evaluative 
program was more successful than anticipated, with substantial upward 
movement through tested levels of competence in English as a second 
language in a five-week period. Attitude surveys showed that the 
majority of teachers and administrators viewed the school as a 
success. Among the recommendations made for similar efforts to be 
undertaken in the future are these: (1) Additional Department of 
Education department of State coordination; '(2) sufficient Department 
of Education resources for quick response to emergency refugee needs; 
(3) immediate availability of formal education programs for refugee 
children and Adults; (4) choice of a local administrative agency with 
substantial expertise; <5) ongoing contaot among agencies responsible 
for program administration; (6) leadership, energy, and flexibility 
in the administrative staff; (7) sensitive but highly motivated and 
responsible teaching staff; (8) early and systematic assessment of 
and provision* for staff inservice needs; (9) greater emphasis on 
vocational preparation and otter acculturation efforts as an adjunct 
of earlier formal language instruction; and (10) open lines of 
communication among all parties concerned, .including the media and 
refugees. (MSE) + * 
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PREFACE 



John Kennedy wrote: "The contribution of immigrants can be seen in every aspect of our national life. We see it in 
religion, in politics, m business, in the arts, in education, even in athletics and in entertainment. There is no part of our 
nation that has not been touched by our immigrant background. Everywhere immigrants have enriched and 
strengthened the fabric of American life. As Walt Whitman said, 

j These State's are the amplest poem, - 

Here is not merely a nation but ' • 

a teeming Nation of nations." ' * ' 

The board an^dministration of the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit remembered this nation's rich and 
diverse heritage when the United States Department of Education approached us in August 1980 and asked that the 
CSIU operate the Adult School for Cuban Refugees at Fort Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania. Acting upon the recom- 
mendation of the intermediate unit's administration, the board voted unanimously August 20 to undertake the 
education of adult Cuban refugees at the resetdement center 80 miles away. The board acted out of a sense of 
humanitarian and civic obligation, and, as the following report indicates, that decision was a good one 

Negotiations with USED began the day following the board's action, and withm ten days, Army barracks had been 
convened into school buildings and classrooms, teaching staff had been selected and trained, curriculum development 
and material ordering were well underway, and testing and teaching of adult Cuban refugees had begun. The report 
which follows describes the history and activities of the Adult School fttf Cuban Refugee at Fort Indiantown Gap, 
Pennsylvania. It relates what was done and why;, what worked and what did not,' and ; Q tfers evaluative data and 
recommendations for future programs. The report is divided into three volumes. The "first includes an executive 
summary and the actual final report on the Adult School for Cuban Refugees, operated by the CSIU under USED 
contract number 300800743. It inches a variety of appendices, including A^pendnc P, which i! Abound Isepara^y and 
! n cl U n e ^' V 1 St , Udem ,nformation as required'by the CSIU's contract; this appendix is presented only to the 
The Second vo,ume 15 an evaluation report, prepared by James Shaner. The third volume is prepared in a format 
to perm.t easy copying and includes a variety of instructional materials developed by staff of the program 

The Adult School for Cuban Refugees worked because of the people who devoted their efforts to it - adminis- 
trators. teachers,aides, secretaries, and a host of unsung support staff who worked beyond the scope of their nofmal jobs 
so that th.s program would be a success. This report is dedicated to all of them and to the spirit which brought the Cuban 
refugees to this country - the same spirit which brought so many earlier waves of immigrants and which will, no doubt 
brmg others in the years to come. For all of us who had the privilege to be associated with this extraordinary effort and 
our extraordinary colleagues, this will be remembered as a challenging, exciting, rewarding episode in our careers 
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Project Evaluation Report 



ABSTRACT 

m 

* 

The Adult School for Cuban Refugees, operated by the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit, supplied services 
to approximately 1,200 Cuban refugee students in the six weeks of its operation at Fort Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania 
The program offered basic oral English classes to adults ranging in age from 1 8 to 8 1 years. The classes were established 
within the confines of the military installation at Fort Indiantown Gap. Army barracks constructed during World War II 
were used for classrooms. 

The students entered classes with a wide range of English proficiency. Some students spoke no English, while a small 
number had an advanced understanding of English. Only one living area had coeducational classes. The female students 
never comprised more than 5 percent of the total student population. The females were quickely sponsored out through 
the volunteer agencies early in the program, leaving the student population predominantly male. 

The goals for this short term educational project consisted of teaching oral English and providing for the 
acculturation of the Cuban students to the American way of life. 

The goal of teaching oral English has been met. Students advanced rapidlv in their ability to speak and understand 
English. Pre-post testing revealed a large gain in student English proficiency. 

The goal of teaching basic life skills for the acculturation to the American society has been met. With me limitations 
placed upon the teachers and aides from the controlled environments basic understanding of the American wav of life 
has developed. The students learned rapidly about American society and were eager to explore for themselves bevond 
4 the confines of Fort Indiantown Gap. 
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Acfult School for Cuban Refugees 
P^ject Evaluation Report 



I. Project Description 



PROGRAM OVERVIEW * • 

The Adult School tor Cuban Refugees supplied services to approximately k200 refugee students at Fort Indian- 
town Gap, Pennsylvania. This program was operated by the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit of Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. The program was located within the confines of the militarv installation at Fort Indiantown Gap 
I hirty-seven classrooms were established in wood frame barracks built during World War II. 

The classes provided groups of 10 tf> 25-students-with instruction from 8 a;m\ to 1 1 a.m. and from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m . 
Monday through Saturday. A few classes also were organized for evening instruction to meet the needs of those students 
who worked on the post during the day. Each class had a teacher and usually two teacher aides. 

The teachers and aides provided group instruction and individual tutoring in oral English and acculturation to the 
American soc.ety. Table I shows the breakdown of faculty and staff involved in the Adult School program. 



Table I 





Totals 


M 


F 


Administrators 


4 


' 3 


1 


Teachers 


35 


14 


21 


Aides 


61 


17 


44 


Secretaries 


4 




4 


Total: 


104 ' 


34 


70 


Teachers/Aides 


. 96 


31 


65 



Sex- 



Certificates 
PA Othef 

1 1. 
29 2 
20 3 



50 
r 49 



6 
5 



DR 
1 • 

2 
1 

4 

3 



Degrees 
MA 
2 
17 

3 

22 
20 



BA 
1.' 

16 

39 
I 

57 
56 



Bilingual 
ESL ' Spanish 
2 * 1 
17 17 

23 ' 26 



42 
40 



44 
43 



PROJECT GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The goals of the Adult School for Cuban Refugees were to teach oral English and to provide acculturation to the 
American way of life. Screening of students for English proficiency was provided by the use of the English as a Second 
Language Oral Assessment (ESLOA) ihstrument (Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc., Revised Edition, 1980). The 
instructional program, with its concentration on the development of speaking and listening skills, utilized the ESLOA as 
a pre- and post-testing device to determine the development of these skills and the degree to which the program 
objectives were met. Further program evaluation was carried out by participant-observer or responsive evaluation. 
Another evaluation was performed midway through the program. (See Ringler Report, Appendix A.) 

SELECTION OF STUDENTS 

Initially, adults who were heads of households were given priority for assignment to classes. Education was not 
compulsory for the Cuban students; they attended classes on their own volition. Minor children were not enrolled in the 
Adult School program, as their educational needs were addressed hy another program. Each student had equal access to 
small group and tutorial instruction within the daily classroom schedule. 
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II. Evaluation Design 

* 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The evaluation design was constructed to provide data for program managers and documentation for future use. 
^The evaluation Resign used event documentation, attitude surveys, and pre- and post-testing comparisons of student 
progress. , 

The event documentation and surveys were oriented toward the program's activities, rather than.solely to its goals. 
These procedures provided artunderstanding which emphasized particular activities and exponential knowledge; This 
"emergent" type- of evaluation had as its purpose the following: . * * 

1. to document events; 

2. to record student change; 

^ 3. to detect instructional vitality ahd cyclic patterns; * 

• 4. to aid administrative decision making; y 

5. to facilitate corrective action; and, 

6, t6 incVease administrative understanding of teaching and learning under the conditions present at Fort 
Indiantown G^p. 

-The procedures used to carry out this emergent evaluation were to participate and observe in-depth the classroom 
interaction and total environment. The following general guidelines were used: ■ - 

1. isolate instances and issues; 

2. look at sequences; 

3. select special instances to observe new techniques, equipment, etc.; 

4. observe, participate, interview, record; 

5/ find patterns, s6rt material and* information; 

6. validate observations through cross-checking; and 

7. write case studies and other reports. 

Along with these efforts, a teacher attitude inventorv was developed from the issues that emerged in the responsive 
evaluation. This inventory is based on a five point Likert-type scale which indices the teachers 1 attitudes toward the 
Adult School. The Likert-type scale is based on a carefully selected number of positive and negative items ab<jut an 
attitude object. In responding to^ these items, subjects indicate whether thev strongly agree, agree, are undecided, 
disagree, or stronglv disagree. In this instance, the attitude assessed was "teaching in the Adult School at Fort 
Indiantown Gap. 

English as a Second Language Oral Assessment Test was administered to students as a pre- and post-testing device 
to determine their progress and the success' of the program in achieving its goaJ of teaching orar English. 

The ESLOA assesses the student's ability to speak and understand English on four separate levels, with each 
successive level indicating- greater understanding of spoken English, as follows: 

Level 1: Designed to test auditory comprehension by identification of specific vocabulary items. The student may- 
answer verballv or point to the picture in the test booklet. 

Level 2: Designed to test basic survival vocabulary and elementarv English structure with oral responses required. 

Level 3: Requires -the transformation of positive statements to questions with responses in complete sentences. 

Level 4: Requires the formation of past and future tenses and responses to questions in the conditional tense. 
Responses in complete English sentences expected with two or three sentence responses encouraged. 

Another research question tested was whether any student achievement differences resulted from being taught by 
teachers with proficiency in Spanish as opposed to those who spoke no Spanish. 

The following null-hypotheses were tested: 

Hi No 3ifferences exist between students* spoken English proficencv as ^ result of classes taught bv Spanish 

speaking as opposed to non-Spanish speaking teachers and aides. 
H2 No.differences exist between students and non-students in their proficiency in spoken English. 
Hn No differences exist between students who regularly attend class and those who irregularlv attend class , in their 

proficiency in oral English. 

A random sample of 350 students were selected for post-testing from the original test population of 1 ,200 students. 
The ESLOA post-test was administered to the randomly selected group five weeks after the pre-test. A small group of 
students who were administered the ESLOA pre-test and then did not attend class were alsrt re-tested approximated five 
•weeks later. • v 
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At the time of administration of the post-testing, the attendance level of the students was recorded according to the 
following guidelines: 

Attendance Level I student present in class 0 to 24 percent; 

Attendance Level 2 = student present in class 25 to 49 percent; • „ . 

Attendance Level 3 = student present in class 50 to 74 percent; and 

Attendance Level 4 = student present in class 75 to 100 percent. 

To test the hypotheses, a T-tesj for two' independent samples was utilized. 

•TIL Data Presentation and Analysis . , ' - 

" ■ . Y. ■ 

EMERGENT EVALUATION . \ 

The Adult School had as it's broad goals to teach oral English and acculturation or basic life skills. These goals have ) 
been met most adequately. The emergent evaluation allocated a large'amount of time to observing the program The 
first three weeks ot the total four weeks were spent in the classroom. The following portrayals center around'the~ 
environment, teachers, students, supervisors, administrators, facilities, materials and other agencies. 

Environment/Facilities 

, The physical environment of this program consisted of World War II barracks. In comparison with public schools, 
their appearance was quiteTtleak and stark. The walls were all painted institutional "eve easing" green that had lone since 
faded, chipped and peeled. S ^ , . 6 • 

Some classrooms had inadequate lighting, while others had no electricity . Individual desk-chairs were not available 
for students. Rather, they sat on steel folding chairs, on benches, or at picnic tables that were brought indoors for the 
classrooms. „ • 

Several classrooms had broken windows and doors that would not close. Only one classroom had heat; the others 
remained cold. In the early September and October mornings, the chill in the classrooms was all-pervasive. The students, 
often entered the classrooms bundled in the blankets issued to them bv the Armv to stave 6ff the chill. 
- The classrooms were located within 'areas'* of the military installation. Area 5 was the onlv area to house families 
and single females. Consequently this area was the only area with females in the classrooms. ' 

The exteriors of the classrooms were identical — white barracks with green trim and green shingle roofs. Some 
classes were in one-story buildings, others in two-story buildings. Between the classrooms were barren areas and dirt . 
streets. Grass was at a premium. Dust constantly intruded into everything. On the lew davs. of rain the dust was 
transformed into a mud film that was tracked throughout the bare pine floors of the classrooms. 

The perimeter surrounding each area was defined by concertina wire with razor sharp spines. In some areas it was 
used to keep 'bad people" in whije in other areas it was used to 'keep "bad people" out.' The perimeters were dotted 
periodically with little wooden sentry huts, where the Mili#*<Police stationed themselves to maintain perimeter 
securitv. r 



Within the areas, there was generally a frenzy of activity — Cubans milling around talking and shouting while the 
ever present Federal Protective Service patrolled in cars. The Cubans referred to the FPS as "blue shirts" and generally 
gave wide berth to these agents. The blue shirts had arrest power within the areas and had on occasion removed Cuban 
offenders to the detention center in Area 1, ' 

From loud-speakers fixed to the top of barracks, attached to jeeps and hand held, came a constant barrage of names 
of Cubans being called for sponsor interviews and general information. It seemed that, from everv barracks window, 
therecameat full volume, a radio or stereo that had been played so loud the speakers were broken and ragged. Allofthis 
roar was added to by the constant flights of Army helicopters flying over the areas to land at the nearby air field. 

In each area an American flag flew over one building, the command post for the Armv. The Armv was in charge of 
die operation of the area. Its presence and continual cooperation was a definite asset to the operation of the program. 
The Army maintained all the barracks and other buildings not in use by other agencies. 



Teachers 



\ . — 

At 7:50 a.m. Monday through Saturday, 100 people gathered in the Fort Indiantown Gap administrative office of 
the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit, which ran the Adult School for Cuban Refugees. Thev came with arms 
bulging with materials thev had developed, borrowed and begged. Some of these people were aides and some were 
teachers, but the distinctioh%as really quite blurred. Often, the only way to tell the difference was to read their name tags 



which identified their position /There was no "typical" teacher. Some wereWack, some white* sonfte Hispanic and all were 
eager and dedicated to the education of the refugees in an unusual teaching situation. Some were wearing jeans and 
running shoes while others were giore formally**ttired. They all had in common a spark or a special caring that entitled 
them to be called by their Cuban students an especially friendly term, "teacher." ~" 

After "signing in," the morning announcements were made. The chatter before and after the announcements was a 
sign of the teachers* exuberance. ^ " • ■ 

Perhaps most remarkable was the fact that this highly professional staff, which proved also to be highly successful, 
was assembled in less than two weeks. 

By 8:00 a.m., the teachers and aides drove or walked to their classrooms through Army sentry posts in five different 
areas. * 

Since the Adult School did not have compulsory education, on chilly mornings onlv a few students wouldvappea^ at 8 
a.m. As theday warmed, so did the Cubans, and they appeared one by one at the classroom doorway, fchidaunted by this 
constant trickle of students into the classroom, being greeted aloud by friends, the teachers continued the/T work. 
Usually bv 9 a.m. the students were actively^engaged in classroom activities.' 

Teachers were free to use the methods they determined as best for them. A wide variety of teaching methods and 
skills Were demonstrated in all of the classrooms, with English the predominant language Spoken. This gave the Cuban 
students the opportunity to listen and then imitate the sounds thev heard, The emphasis placed on oral English 
fdfclitated the rapid transition of the students to be able to hofttysurvival" conversations within a short penod of time. 

. The teachers focused the classroom content on greetings and farewells, numbers, colors^ useful questions, telling 
time, days of the week, months of the year, seasons of the year, clothing, parts of'the body,^>arts of a house, foods, yerbs 
and prepositions. All of this was used as a base for learning vocabulary. Once a basic vocabulary was learned, the 
conversations centered around future employment, life in the United States, reasons for punctuality, using the 
p telephone, and a myriad of other subjects. 

The program's success in teaching oral English can be attributed directly to the teachers and indirectly ti the 
administration for their staff selection. The success of the acculturation goal relates directly to the success of thecal 
English goal. Through learning English, the acculturation process was implemented. 

Geography was taught through the use of United States and world #ups. Teachers used flash cards, verbal drill; 
cut-out silhouettes t>f states and countries, and lectures." ^ 

Government^and U.S. history were taught through discussions of everything from how the Cubans arrived at Fort 
Indiantown Gap through the purposes of the electoral college. Classroom discussions were quite intriguing when the 
Cuban students made their own comparisons between the United Staves and Cuban governments. 

Each day the teacher would first, in large groups, review the previous lesson covered and then introduce new 
material. Then the class would be divided into smaller grolips to concentrate on practicing conversation. At the end of 
this period the class was usually re-assembled into a large group, and a review and summary of the morning or afternoon 
was made. ^Each teacher and aide used different systems* but this waithe general pattern, * \ 

There were frequently loud outbursts of Spanish among the students. Each teacher and aict£ developed ways to deal 
with this — usually by encouraging /he students to express themselves in English.*Some teacheAand aides spoke no 
Spanish,. so the struggle for understanding was intense. These teachers and aides quickly found the ways most 
productive to convey the concepts they were teaching. • 

The teachers and aides were faced with constant interruptions internally an,d from sources external to the 
classroom. Internal interruptions came from students excited over something new, Cubans wandering in to speak with 
friends, local and national news media services, the Feder.al Protective Service just checking in, program evaluators and 
* administrative personnel. The teachers and aides quickly became used to these intrusions and took advantage of the 
'newcomers to introduce their students, giving them additional practice in conversational English. 

External interruptions came frequently when other agencies sponsored an event without coordination with the 
Adult School. Entertainment events were scheduled during school hours to appeal to those 65 percent of the Cubans 
who did not attendclasses. Musical groups, boxing matches, and the opening of if roller skating rink next door to a 
classroom were among the external factors causing interruptions of classes. 

Periodic moving of classrooms to other buildings was disruptive but not to the extent that mighfbe expected. When 
moves occurred, the teachers were well seasoned and met them with affirmative behavior. This decreased the disrup- 
tiveness of the situation and allowed for relatively smooth transitions to occur. 

The ^eachers and aides transformed run-down barracks into classrooms. Each teacher and aide developed posters, 
brought in clippings, potted plants and everything imaginable to transpose the bleaknes^m the barracks to an oasis for 
learning. ■ p I 4 - 
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• . * - * " 

The exuberance of all the people in this educational endeavor compensated for the frustrations of the situation. 
The skills and morale ot the faculty were directly responsible. for the {low of education that occtirred in an almost 
impossible situation. 

- StuAmts . " • \Y " .. 4 -V 

t The.chill in the room was the kind that-made teachers and aides wish thev had worn their turtleneck sweaters after 
% all. ft was 8 a,m.. and the sun was not quite high enough to peek'through the dim windows. Two Cubans were huddled 
in the corner; wrapped in blankets. Not used to thedimate, the chill for them was a new experience. / . • . • 

The door with the broken glass banged open at 8: 15 a.m. and through the portal bounced Ramon, a tall, thinand 
attractive man ot 25 years, wearing a blue T-shirt, browmtrousers and shower snogs. Ramon was oblivious to the cold, as 
he addressed his teachers slowly with, "Good morning, teacher." .He had a bold smile and was ready to studv English 
Purposefully he opened his notebook and textbook and waited, fofthis teacher or aide to begin the lesson. The 
conversation in English was slow with much repetition, but Ramoh coped well with the frustration of speaking and 
listening to a difficult language with many ambiguities. 

By 8:30 a.m., other students entered the classroom. Each student greetedthe teacher, aide and classmates, usualiv 
interrupting the teaching in progress. In a short time the students were eagerly involved in the learnipg 'process. 

Outbursts in Spanish were common. One student would jrv to explain to anotherthe concept under discussion At 
times the rdar in the classroom overwhelmed the teachers and'aides„but thev seemed to sense that even in this chaos of 
loud chatter learning was taking place. With the insistence of teachers and aides, this chatter changed from Spanish 'to 
English over the weeks. * . . 

tfhe students practiced oral English in and out of the classroom. At first thev merely repeatecfrhe sounds but later 
developed understanding and took great delight in playing wit-h English words. Jhey would develop sentences and 
provide new twists. Often they would be incorrect, but through gentle coaxin^tfiey would continue to explore until they 
communicated their ideas in English. * / 1 . 

Mispronounciation- was often met with peals o'f laughter from all people in theclassroom. Students teased students, 
teachers and aides teased students, and students teased teachers and aides. From their common mistakes and resulting 
laughter, the embarrassment of being wrong was diminished, and the students became even more active. 
• There were no external boundaries to the classrooms. On the .steps, in the street and in the general compound, 
teaching and learning,was occurring often with an advanced student at the center of the teaching." v 1 

The students attended class regularly with a desire to learn oralEnglish and anvthingelse being offered. It was quite 
clear the,y were learning. Many students, during a two-week period, went from no English to being able to introduce 
themselves and their friends, tell time^ identify body parts, county monev and manv other survival skills.' With this bdsic 
learning came understanding and#Rsight about their condition within the camp and an understanding that' the 
likelihood of being sponsored out increased with their increased knowledge of English.' 

The Cubans were very courteous, friendly and gentle. The teachers became quite close to then* students. This close 
reWnship added to the momentum of the learning and was the basis for the dramatic progress of the students. 
S The students dealt daily withthe frMrations of living behind the wire in a confined'area. The frustration of seeing 
, the camp population dwindle when pefcplearound were being sponsored out added to 'a feeling or mood of depression. 

Teacher* and aides were constantly asked by the students to act as sponsors. This did occur, and approximately 30 
Cuban students were sponsored by teachers and aides. , 

Even with the problems generated by the situation, the students learned oral English and gained important insights 
. into the American way*of life. ' . , 

Administration s , - 

The administration took the role of providing and coordinating services for the teachers, recognizing the special 

qualities of each teacher and aide and allowing them the freedom to use their skills individually to accomplish the 

' program goals. • / 

At everv occasion, the administration assisted teachers and aides. A cooking class .was established in one of the mess 

halls at the request of three teachers and aides. With the support of administration, the path was cleared-and the class 

came jrtto existence with the additional help of the' Army. The class was'a highly successful endeavor made possible only 

by the cooperation of the administration with other agencies and with the faculty. 

. Formally, there was an administrative hierarchy that other agencies' representatives could use. Within the Adult 

School system, clearly defined but informal channels were quickly established. 
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Supervision 4 * 

The coordination of the teaching in each of the areas was the responsibility of the supervisors. These people 
performed a wide varietv of tasks. They procured classroom*, students, benches, materials, electricity, light bulbs and 
anything necessary to keep thejclassrooms functioning smoothly. They 'provided moaal support for teachers, aides and # 
students. * \ , . 

f The supervisors ensured that teachers received the necessary administrative information and appropriate 
educational materials. They continually visited classrooms in their assigned areas to maintain high visibility and 
accessibility. This enabled problems so be resolved'faster and kept the system in continuous movement 1 ; with a constant 
flow of'information.. * # 

Materials , . * , 1 

At first, the teachers^ asked for curriculum materials to assist them in teaching oral English. It quickly became 
obvious that few materials for teaching oral English were readily available. Teachers were forced to develop their own 
oral- English curri^iilum and a system to share materials .with their colleagues. The varietv and qualitv of materials, 
demonstrates the teachers' ingenuity, /" " 

* ■ ■ * ' • • * . 

Agencies ^ ^ . . " - 

; ' t> Red Cross ' J 

The Red CJr^s, provided a much-needed service to the Cuban refugees. At times, this highfy visible and laudible 
service conflicted withj the go#ls of the education program. Competition sometimes existed between this group's 
activities and die Adult School program. The establishment of entertainment programs conflicting with th£ classes 
implied tcvspme of the stiTdertts that ih i'he United States entertainmen^^j^ortant a^earning to speak English. 

&u ■ ' Army. ' . . * ' ». 

The Army eagerly acted as a support svstem for the educational program. The military was called' to assist in 
obtain ingcTassrooms and acted with the greatest speed. The newilassropms were cleaned and thebuildings turned over 
to the education unit without delav. ' . ■ ' 

Army personnel enhanced the success of the program, by maintaining the areas and in maintaining the perimeter; 

Military commanders in areas where classes were held were interviewed Qpon fh£ termination of the Adult School. 
Their comments focused on the positivedifferences the Adult School had on the ^reas' population as the weeks passed. 
They noticed an increase in the use of English and a decrease in confusion and depression. They suggested that the 
^\dult School should have started in Mav u^on the arrival of the refugees ;ind that, at that time, the AduItSchool should 
have implemented a vocational education program. * 4 . ' * ♦ 



Teacher Attitude Inventory 

' From the emergent evaluation, issues were identified and later adapted into a 15-question Teacher Attitude 
Inventory. The anonymou?^mt4de inventory was administered at the end of the Adult School. Seventv-four (n»74) 
i teachers and aides responded. (See Appendix B for Teacher Attitude Inventory.) 

Each question has been graphed to display the percentages of teachers' and aides' responses in each of the five 
categories. (See figures 1-15.) • ' ' 



r QUESTION 1 

The communication between the teacher and aides was constructive. 
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Figure 1 ^ 

The communication between teachers and aides was quite effective (90 percent agreed or stronglv agreed), confusing 
the issue of team teac hing'Xersus teacher ami aide teac hing (see question 8). "^-v 



QUESTION 2 . 
Constant individualization of instruction was required to teach the Cuban refugee students. 
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Figure 2 

Many different English proficiency levels developed in each classroom as students learned at different rates. There was 
\ slightly nWesagreement to this statement than disagreement which perhaps is indicative of the wide variety of teaching 
^ methods and4he degree of individual attention given to students. . 

~ f QUESTION 3 

Knowledge of adult education is essential to working productively with Cuban refugee students. • 
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Figure 3 

Nearly equal numbers erf staff agree and disagree about the need for knowledge of adult education in working 
oroductively with the students; This perhaps is a reflection of the diverse backgrounds of the teachers. Their teaching 
^ Kpserierices ranged from elementary school teaching through college teaching. . ^ 



■ r »- . • QUESTION 4 

> . The supervision given met most classroom needs. 
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Figure 4 

This statement became an emergent issue by the demands placed on supervisors by the teachers and aides. The 72 
percent response in the agree category and 14 percent in the strongly agree category reflect satisfaction with the 
supervision that was given in a difficult situation'. 

• - QUESTION 5 

There was a constant feeling of confusion about the purpose of this educational project. 
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: ,; "*■*'" ... " Figure 5 

;■ ; /v."Ehis question is a reflection of the decentralization of administrative control to each classroom. Teachers commented 
about the lack of direction, but their responses indicated they were generally comfortable with the decentralization. 
A ^arently teachers and aides found their own purposes. ' 



■ \ • QUESTION 6 

More administrative directipns were needed to assist in daily lesson planning. 
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Figure 6 

This question is juxtaposed to question 5. The teachers felt strongly in favor of the system allowing the control to be 
concentrated in the classroom and not in the administrative office. 



QUESTION 7 

There is little difference betweeN^teaching/he Cuban refugees and elementary school children. 
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Figure 7 

There was a tendency for some teachers and aides to treat their students not as adults but as children. This statement 
pearly establishes that the teachers and aides did see the dif ferences and viewed their .student audience as other than 
E^CiiWren. ' lg , 



QUESTION 8 

Team teaching would have been better than the teacher and aide system. 
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Figure 8 ' 

Team teaching was often a "coffee break" discussion. The wide spread in the response categories possibly reflects the 
high qualifications of the teachmg staff. Some aides were certified teacherswith masters degrees and varying amounts of 
classroom teaching experience. In almost all situations, the teachers and aides worked smoothly as indicated by the 
agreement responses to question 1. There was often no distinction between the teachers and aides in the classroom 
which gave a team teaching appearance. 



QUESTION 9 

The in-service training "Articulation of Sounds in the English Language" was beneficial. 
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Figure 9 " 
The teachers and aides disagreed that the in-service education was beneficial. From the responsive evaluation 4 nd 
ERiC V,leWS ' teac % her8 and aides fcjt that th « training came too late in the program to be of great benefit. , 



: QUESTION 10 

Thy adult education program for Cuban refugees should have been mandatory. 
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Figure 10 

Much concern was generated by the teachers and aides about student attendance. This question attempted to determine 
if the teachers and aides would like to have seen mandatory attendance. Reactions to this statement are primarily 
negative but the poor construction of the statement probably negates its validity. 

QUESTION 11 

Speaking Spanish has been or would have been beneficial in teaching the Cuban refugee students. 
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Figure 1 1 

f ..'';"';,.Q u Witin 11 reveals strong agreement as to the benefit of speaking Spanish in teaching the Cuban refugees. This 
! ' ^ ^iwtemen.t is revealing, but would have been more discriminating if followed by inquiring if speaking Spanish was 
'^ERIC hI "^ in ^hing th * Cuban refugees, or if the respondent was Spanish speaking. ^ ft 



'f '■ QUESTION 12 

Teaching in the adult education program has been personally rewarding. 
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Figure 12 

Each teacher and aide revealed satisfaction in teaching the Cuban ref ugees bv. the lack of undecided and disagreement 
responses to this statement. The rewards for teaching apparently were quite high, as demonstrated bv the 86 percent 



. • DUESTION 13 

My personal goals for this educational program h^ve been met. 
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Figure 13 ' 

[. The spread in all response categories probably indicates that some thought was given to personal goals. The conscienti- 
i ousness and professional integrity of the teachers and aides is demonstrated bv the lack of unanimity of response, even 
though 47 percent of the responses fell in the agree category, and 42 percent fell in the strongly agree category! it was 
apparent and reflected fa the responses to this statement that 'expectations of teachers and aides for themselves were 
££rJ(3 ?* werc the ! r expectations for their students. 

•19 • 



* «' QUESTION 14 . ' ifi. 

The administration and staff of the adult education program have been very helpful. 
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Figure 14 
n?fu t( 



Large percentages of agreement and strong agreement to this statement givecredence to the viability of the professional 
relationships established among the administration, the teachers, qmd the aides., 



QUESTION 15 

The Army has been helpful in giving assistance to. the adult education program. 
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Figure 15 

Even though minor irritations emerged between teachers and aides and the Army, the 65 percent agreement^and st rong 
:gp^^reement to this statement reflects the cooperation and overall effective mana^^nt by the Army. 



That part of the Teacher Attuude Inventory asking for-suggestions and recommendations proved to he of limited 
value_ Forewarning about this part to those responding and allowing more time might have vielded better- results. 

The results generally stated that the Adult School should have been started earlier and a greateremphasis placed on 
vocational education and skills development. ' . 

Teachers and aides expressed their pleasure and gratitude for the personally fulfilling teaching experience. 

PRE- POST-TESTINQ EVALUATION 

Todetermine ^progress of the students involved it/the Adult Schooffor Cuban Refugees, a pre- and post-t*sting 
with the English as a Second Language Oral Assessment (ESLOA) test was used.-The ESLOA was administered as a 
diagnostic device tor all incoming students. It assesses the student's ability to speak and understand English on four 
separate levels, with each level indicating -greater understanding of spoken English, as described previously 

I he pre-test information revealed that 67 percent of the 1 .200 students tested were, ai Level 1.27 percent'at Level II 
.3 percent at Level IJI. and 3 percent at Level IV. * ' 

The post-testing occurred five weeks later. A random selection of 350 students for post-testing was taken from those 
remain.^ revealed a dramatic change in a* 

of the ESLOA levels. The Students m Level I.dropped to 11 percent, indicatinga movement to higher levels. Levef II 
increased to 42 percent. Level III increased to 32 percent, and Level IV increased to lo percent, which indicates an 
overall gam. in the understand^ of spoken English. This is illustrated by Table II. 
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Table II 




ESLOA 






Level ■ 


Pre-test 


'Post-test 


* I . 


. 67'c 


1 1 9? 


II 


27 f r 


42^ 


III 




329? 


IV 


• 3 4 r 


159? 



Hyfmthrses 

HYPOTHESIS 1: No dif ferences Jxist between students" spoken English proficiency as a result of classes taught bv 
Spanish speaking as opposed to/ non-Spanish speaking teachers and aides. 

RESULTS AXD DISCUSSIOS I 

In examining students" progress in classrooms where either the teachers or aides spoke Spanish 
\ . (n»9) or the teachers or aides did not speak Spanish (n= 10) no significant differences were found 

(t=2.037. df=17. p>.05). . 

H\POTHESIS 2: No differences exist between students and non-students in their proficiency in spoken English. ' 

This hvpothesis could not^be tested statistically due to the resulting small number of non-students 
available for testing. 



HVPOTHESIS 3: No differences exist between students .who regub/fly attend clas*s and, those who irregularly attend 
class, in their proficiency in oral English. / 

RESULTS AXD D/SCUSSIOX * ' •' 

• In the test of this hvpothesis. the attendance level was used along with pie- and post-test ESLOA 
scores. The attendance levels originally established had to be collapsed into attendance levefs 3 and 4 
(n=278).as too few students attended class as irregularly as 50 percent or less of the time. Between 
attendance levels 3 and 4. a high degree of significance was found indicating the rejection of the 
hypothesis (t=3:069. df-30. p>.0l).?This indicates that the more the students attended classihe 



greater was their average gain in oral English. This is a significant indication fif the success of -the 
program. Since this much difference exists between attendance levels 3 imd 4, tbe scores of stddents 
with higher levels of attendance would reflect an even larger gain when compared with the score of 
students with lower or no attendance. 

The average gain for students in points on the ESLOA for attendance level 4 (n= 165) was 30.06 (SD= 15.4). The 
average gain for students in attendance le\£ 1 3 (n= 1 13) was 19.35 (SD = 10.32), This coincides with the previous reported 
percentage shifts in rhe pre- and post-testing, # - 

Due to the lack of time created by the brevity of the total program, the ESLO/V was used as<a post-test.. The ESLOA 
post-test scores w^l be, inflated due to the closeness of the pre- and post-testing. The ESLOA is not recommended for 
post-testing unless approximately six months have^passed since the initial testing. It should be noted that 67 percent of 
the students on the initial testing scored only at Level I and weje not exposed to the remaining levels of thtj test. Thus, 
manv students s r a\\>the upper levels of the ESLOA test onjy during the post-test administration. Consequently, even with 
the closeness ot the pre- and post-testing, the resulting scores are reflective of the actual gain. 

IV. Summary 

' f ' V ' 

/ 1 " ■ 

/ 

The Adult School was established in a very short period of time. This task was accomplished through the seasoned 
expertise of program administrators expertise that also contributed to the continued smooth operation of such a large 
educational enterprise. ' v * 

The Adult School was^stablished to fit into "the total operation q( the Task Force responsible for the refugee 
resettlement effort. Coals for students we're: speaking English, learning about the way of life in the United States and the 
lessening of anxietv. 

The AdultflSchool did have a mid-program slump. Moraje boosting for teachers and aides moved the program back 
to its pre-slump exuberance. Morning discussions directly focused mi the problem, informal conversations were held 
with teachers and aides, to support their activities/and a picnic was planned. All of these effectively countered the 
situation and clearly allowed the program to continue to grow. To the end, morale was high and the full effects of .this 
were noticed in the classrooms, 

■ The teachers and aides clearly demonstrated tfyat even under conditions others deemed impossible, they could and 
did make the Adult School for Cuban Refugees successful. Cubans attended class regularly "and even several not 
attending were touched in ways impossible to evaluate. 

The problems that did' emerge often .were handled within the classroom. Il should be noted that even in an 
undertaking as large as the Cuban refugee situation found at Y6vl Indiantown Gap, relatively few yrid usuallv minor 
problems emerged. — • 

The teaching took on special challenges. Teachers were hot permitted to use anything in the classroom that coukfbe 
used as or made into a weapon, eliminating many of the usual classroom materials. The creativity and flexibility of the 
teachers and aides was demonstrated in the development of classroom materials that were useful for the oral English 
curriculum while meeting the stringent criteria imposeH on the program. 

Ieacher safety was a recurrent theme for those other than teaches and aides. I ^interviews with teachtfrs and aides, 
not one indicated he or she had. felt a.ny less secure than in other teaching situations. ' 

!, The resourcefulness of all personnel in the Adult School made the program highly productive in a potentially 
counter-productive environment. ■ 

» ■ 




Appendix A 

Evaluation of teaching effort to teach ^jal English and the American Culture' to Cuban refugees at Indiantown Gap. 
L . " • Sept. 25, 1980 ' . 

I : . ' Process employed: • 
^ Class visits were made to observe the learning environment and the teachers and their ai^es at work. 

II. , Teacher Behavior: ■ 

Teacher attributes to^chieve the goal of teaching oral English and the American culture were observed. 
This writer identifies the teacher attributes necessary to this situation as follows. 

1. Teachers must establish an environment conducive to learning; 

2. The^teacher is a change agent by directing a change in learning behavior to help the student save time and costly 
error by efficiently learning the right material. / 

3. Skills in teaching adults are very different from skills used in teaching younger persons. 

4. In addition to knowing the subject matter und understanding methods of teaching that subject matter, the 
9 teacher must be creative and able to improvise. .' . 

5. The learning experience for an adult new to our culture must be relevant to his needs to survive in our culture, 
therefore the teacher must related learned behavior to a practical application. 

III. Findings: 

1. Learning environment: 1 . *' . > 

/ , Teachers converted a bleak and negative learning environment into a positive environment by use oPcharts, 
color photos, and other teaching aids. The liberal use of color managed to overcome the starkness of barracks 
walls. 

2. Change of learning behavior- . ' 

Teachers directed learning of language to help students understand w hat thev must know to get along in the 
American Culture. 

Also, the teachers constantly taught the necessary manners for social acceptance into a new and different 
culture. Every opportunity was used to change norms; i.e., promptness on the job. * 

3. Adult education: , ' ' ■ J ' » 

Teachers showed appreciation for the maturitVof the students and successfully teach at.an adult level. 
Success can be measured by the fact that class attendance is volitional, and the students choose to be there. 

4. Teacher ability to improvise; ' » 

The teachers' greatest demonstrated talent was the ability to improvise. They converted limited physical 
facilities into a learning laboratory by using commercial objects; i.e.rMcDonalds' products, adult games i.e. bingo, 
relating learning experiences to daily occurences i.e. day of the week and calendar date, and employing factors 
that compete with learning to teach language i.e. the room is hot or the room is cold. ■ 

5. Practical application of learned behavior: 

Teachers always related a learned experience to a practical need; i.e., the puppet show demonstrated how 
important language is to buying, ordering, paying, pursuit of pleasure, getting ajob, and understanding personal 
finances. " ' ' 1 " \ 

^' - . . ■ 

IV. Summary: * - 

The teachers and supervisors along with the aides must be congratulated fpr ajob extremelv well done and for 
' making a contribution that is of inestimable worth to human beings who are frustrated, lonelv, friendless; frightened 
of the future arid who feel beleagured by a different culture, economy and life style. They have truly extended a 
helping hand to our human brothers and sisters. . - 

The teachers are able, knowledgeable, personable, energetic, talented, creative arid dedicated. 
: The biggest danger is that the teachers make such a vigorous effort that there is a danger of overwhelming' 
fatigue>They must guard against any let down in their effort since the work is very important and too much has been 
invested in it to let down now! 

P The teachers are achieving the established goals. There is every reason .to expect complete success. 

■ Warren E. Ringler 

r. i ' Teacher Consultant 



Appendix B 



Teacher Attitude Inventory 



Below.you will find a number of statements which deal' with one's beliefs, attitudes or opinions about the Adult' 
Education Program forfcuban Refugees. You will possibly agree with some of them, disagree with others and mayfeel 
uncertain about some of them: ft ... \ 

m Read each statement carefully, then circle the symbol which best expresses vour own view. Work as quickl'v as vou 
, can without spending t(>o much time on anv one statement. : " 

This altitude inventory is completely ano'nymous. Please do not sign this inventorv. After completing this inventory 
please rertfrn it to the office. ) • ■ . 




Strongly Agree 



assist 



SD D U 

Strongly Disagree Disagree Uncertain 

1. The .communication between the teacher ami aides was 
constructive. - ■ - 

2. Constant individualization of instruction was re- 
quired to teach the Cuban refugee students. 

3. Knowledge of adult education is essential to work- 
ing productively with Cuban refugee students. 

4. The supervision given met most classroom needs. 

5. There was a constant feeling of confusion about, the 
purpose of this educational project. J 

6. More administrative directions were needed fSas 
in daily lesson planning. ( 

7. There is little difference between teaching the 
Xuban refugees and elementary school children. 

8. Team teaching would have been better than the 
teacher and aide system. 

'9, The inservice training "Articulation of Sounds in 

the English Language" was beneficial. 
10. The adult education program for Cuban refugees 
should have been mandatory. 
% 1 K Speaking Spanish Iras been or would have been 

beneficial in teaching the Cuban refugee students. 

12. Teaching in the adult education program has been 
personally rewarding. 

13. My personal goals for this educational program 
have been met. 

14. The administration and staff of the adult edu-* 
cation program have been very helpful. 

.15. The Army has been helpful in- giving. assistance to 
the adult education program. 

What grade level have you taught?: elementary ^junior h'igh -school : senior high school • higher 

.education : none , . " 

v • 

What specific or broad suggestions or recommendations do you have.to improve the quality 7 of education of the Cuban 
refugee students? -. - . • • , 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



1 



I ho Adult Sc hool for Cuban Ref ugees was a cooperative undertaking of the 
United States Department of Education (USED) and the (lenti^J^i^ijehanna 
Intermediate Unit (CSIU). 'f he opinions expressed in this report do not necessar- 
ily reflect the positions or policy of the USEJ) % and no off icial endorsement by 
USED should be inferred. The report is solely the responsibly of the CSIU. 



CSHJ is Sin equal rights and opportunities intermediate unit. 

♦ 
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PREFACE ^ 

John Kennedy wrote: "The contribution of immigrants can be seen irt'every aspect of our national life. We see it in 
religion, in politics, in business, in the arts, in education, even in athletics,and in entertainment. There is no part of Our 
nation that has not been touched ^by our immigrant background. Everywhere immigrants* have enriched and 
, strengthened the fabric of American life. As Walt Whitman said, 
^ These States are the amplest poem, } 

>'* Here is not merely a nation but 

a teeming Nation of nations." . ' 

The board and administration of the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit remembered this nation's rich and 
diverse heritage when the United States Department of Education approached us in August 1980 and asked that the 
CSIU operate the Adult School for Cuban Refugees at Fort Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania. Acting upon the recom- 
mendation of -the intermediate unit's administration, the board voted unanimously August 20 to undertake the 
education of adult Cuban refugees at the resettlement center 80 miles away/^he board acted out of a sense of 
humanitarian and civic obligation, and, as the following report indicates, that decision was a good one. 

Negotiations with USED began the day following the board's action, and within ten days, Army barracks had been 
converted into school buildings and classrooms/teaching staff had been selected and trained, curriculum development 
and material ordering were well underway, and testing and teaching of adult Cuban refugees had begun. The report 
which follows describes the history' and activities-of the Adult School for Cuban 'Refugees at Fort Indiantown Gap, 
Pennsylvania. It relates what was done and why, what worked and what did not, and offers evaluative data and 
recommendations for future programs. The report is dwyded into three volumes. The first includes an executive 
summary and the actual final report on the Adult School for Cuban Refugees, operated by the CSIU under USED 
contract number 300800713. It includes a variety of appendices, including Appendix , which is bound separately and 
includes individual student information as required by the CSIU's contract; this appendix is presented only to the 
US£D. The second volume is an evaluation report, prepared byjames Shaner. The third volume is prepared in a format 
to permU easy copying and includes a variety of instructional materials developed by staff of the program.' 

The Adult School for Cuban Refugees worked because of the people who devoted their efforts to it — adminis- 
trators, teachers, aides ; secretaries, and a host of unsung support staff who worked beyond the scope of their normal jobs 
so that this program would be a success. This report is dedicated to all of them and to the spirit which brought the Cuban 
refugees to this country — the same spirit which brought so many earlier waves of immigrants and which will, no doubt, 
bring others in the years to come. For all of us who had the privilege to be associated with this extraordinai>eifart and 
our extraordinary colleagues, this will be remembered as a challenging, exciting, rewarding episode in ouf careers. 



November 1980 



Robert E. Feir 

CSIU Assistant Executive Director 
Superintendent, Adult School 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Cuban Refugees . . 

With -President Carter s ejecision lo accept another group of refugees into, the United States, the country im\ 
mediately assumed tlu* responsibility ol providing theiu with food, shelter, and-thc necessary medical ( are along with, 
recreational and educational programs lor the duration ol their stay at a refugee ^icility. The primary goal would he 
locating sponsor* tor these refugees among United States citizens and legal immigrants, therein releasing them from 
these facilities. 

In this case, the refugees were 'Cubans seeking asylum from Fidel Castro's communist regime. I his report deals 
specifically with the Cuban population at fort Indtatttowu (Jap, Pennsylvania. 

Initially, the Federal Emergency Managemciit.Agcncy (FKMA) took charge of the resettlement operation; later the 
State Department assumed the task. Tbf Church World Servic e, the United States Catholic Conference, the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee, the Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Service, and the World Relief Rescue Service were 
the volunteer agencies that worked to find sponsors for the 19,094 Cubans at Fort Indiaittowu Cap. 

The Cubans lived in barracks throughout several areas in the camp. They ate in mess halls and relaxed in the 
evenings at movies shown by Army Personnel. The American Red Cross (ARC) sponsored recreational ac tivities and 
initially offered English, classes. Its staff of teachers could not remain after August If), however, due to previous 
commitments. * . < 

After August 15 all of the refugees* needs continued to Ik* met with the exception ol their educational needs. Steps 
were rapidlv taken, as the United States Department of Education (USF.D) and the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education (PDF) approached various organizations requesting participation in the creation of a new educational 
program. The Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit (CSIU) of l.ewisburg, Pennsylvania agreed to accept the 
responsibility in ;t unanimous vote of its Board of Directors. . \ % • 

.s 

Project development 

Representatives of the CSIU and USFD negotiated a contract August 21 ancM2, 1980. Authorization was given by ^ 
USED August 25 to begin operations of the Adult School for Cuban Refugees and to begin to commit funds tx> the 
project. The contract was formally signed September. 9; it provided for the (Operation of classes through October 1 5, the 
planning date for the transfer of all' re^naining refugees to Fort Chaffee, Arkansas. 

It was determined that one of the refugees' princ ipal needs once leaving the camp facility would be the ability to 
communicate in English within American society. Keeping that point in mind and understanding thai six >veeks is not 
enough time to learn to read and write English adequately, it was decided that the basic goal of the program would Ik? 
that of teaching or\\\ English, with emphasis placed upon understanding and speaking the language. , 

The refugees also lacked knowledge and familiarity of American society. Therefore, part of the Adult School* 
curriculum would be an acculturation program whereby the students would learn about American culture. 

It was decided that the most ef ficient way of meeting all student need* would be by assigning a teacher/aide team 
consisting of one teacher and two aides to every 25 students. 

The program director and Coordinator were selected and contracted by CSIU. Faculty was recruited through . 
newspapei advertisements throughout Pennsylvania, by requests made to English as a Second Language (ESL) schools 
inihe Millersville area and by word of mouth. Applicants were interviewed and approved by a screening committee. 

A total of 30 teachers and 61 aides were chosen along with two teacher supervisors, and they became independent 
contractors of the intermediate unit, to work until October 1 5 unless terminated at an earlier date. Four secretaries were 
qlso hired. . 

The assembled staff proved to be extremely competent. All teachers held teaching cci tificates except a few who had 
college teaching expericrice. Fifty staff membersjield Pennsylvania teaching certificates, and six from other states. Many 
aides had teaching certificates and ipore than half of them had college degrees. A total of 41 instructors were ESL 
trained, and 42 Were Spanish-speaking. 

Barracks to be used as classrooms were identified through the camp by area military commanders. A project 
headquarters was also assigned, whjch housed the administrative staff and served to store all supplies. Chairs, tables and 
desks were also provided by post personnel. T elephones and copy equipment were installed in the project headquarters. 
Also available to the program was a large Xerox unit witfv collating capability. 



All office supplies and malt-rials weir purchased by I he prefect coordinator after having received authorization 
from % i he CSUJ director of finance or his administrative assistant. 

The eniiir faculty was given 'Unlimited Access" badges which permitted all to move freely within the living areas. 
Military Polic e were 'stationed along the perimeters of all Cuban housing areas and Federal Security Police patrolled 
wil'hin the compounds, These security measures insured the safety of all teac hers and aulcs, ;jnd to a certain extent 
protected the classroom buildings. 

1 _ V 

Project Operation * ' 

A sta**training program oriented the teachers and aides as to the Ciihah refugee situation and the CS1U Knglish 
program. They were briefed on Oiban culture, introduced to the philosophies of the Adult School and given a loui 0* 
the ref ugee facility/ AlsoVliscusscd were nec essary security measures and a set of emergency proc edures that might be 
necessary. Throughout the operation of the program, daily staff meetings were held at 7c SO a.m., at which the fac ulty 
was informed of new proc edures and events. 

Teachers and aides were assigned to c lassrooms lb begin pi e-testing the students. Af ter having sig^rtTnTauthc)! iza- 
l ion form, each interested refugee- was given the English as a Second Language Oral Assessement (KSIi)A) examination, to 
determine his/her previous knowledge of the Kftglish language. All were then assigned to a dajjbf about 25 students 
according to four levels of proficiency, with Level 1 being the lowest and Level IV the highest. Teachers and aides were 
assigned to c lassrooifi*, and by Septemlxn 4 classes had begun. 

View classes were established four times to accommodate additional students, and each was^receded by a staf f 
training session. With the onset of the f inal set of classes, more than 1,200 refugees had been assigned to class. 

The curric ulum was not strictly defined, although it was based on the fundamental need to develop introductory 
oral/aural communication skills in Knglish. The teac hers were f ree to use whatever methods they chose; as long as the 
program's focus was maintained and a set of basic topic s sue teas greetings and farewells, numbers, telling time, clays of 
the week, months, seasons, clothing, foods, and basic verbs were included in instruction. Teachers also made use of 
acculturation lessons, incorporating topics such as cooking or shopping in a grocery store, using the telephone, seeking 
jobs, and understanding basic laws. 

An interesting facet of the Adult School was the performance of a puppet shrtw. A puppeteer, along with an 
assistant, developed a puppet show and construe ted the puppets and stage. Tlpe story dealt with twoCnban refugees who 
found themselves confronted with American society and the need to survive within it, One spoke Knglish and one did 
hot; as the bilingual puppet found a job and made f riends, the Spanish-speaking puppet encountered diffic ulties. The 
lesson was clear: in order to begin a successful life in the United States it would lx- necessary to speak and understand 
Knglish. 

All students were provided with lcxtl>ooks: New Horizons in English, Book I, 2 and 3. A copy ol \hv Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary published by the University of Chic ago yas also given to each student. Additionally, notebooks, 
pencils, pens, and other supplies were available at project headquarters. ] 

Classes were conducted six days a week, Monday through Saturday. Two classes met each day: one from<H:00a.m. to 
11:00 a.m. and the other from 1:00 p.m.. to 4:00 p.m. Teac hers used time before and after c lass for additional 
preparation or tutoring. v 

Students were recruited throughout the entire operation. Attendance was voluntary and promotional activities 
were needed to acquaint the refugees with the program. Stories in the camp newspaper, handbills, posters, public 
address and mobile jeep announcements, stressed the importance and the benefits of learning English. Personal contact 
fotts. perhaps, the most effective promotional device, with a "Bring a Buddy to Class" campaign put into effect. 
Supervisors personally Ten uited students. * ■ . . 

' Fhe attendance goal was at least 30 pen ent of ref ugees assigned to class, with at least 70 pen ent of those assigned 
actually in attendance eac h day. Ihis percentage allowed for 15 percent normal absence and f5 percent for absences 
relating to facility administrative ac tivities. The number of students assigned to class increased throughout the opera- 
tion. The attendance goal of 70 percent was, in fact, met every day with the exc eption of one day when recreational 
activities were scheduled. When the daily attendance totals were added together, the total attendance from September 4 
t to^October 8 was 20.780. Assuming that the average length of attendance for each student was 2 out of the 3 possible 
hours per class, the total number of contac t hours was 41,560 (total amount of time spent in class by all students), 

The teacher/aide teams functioned well. The teachers were responsible for the preparation and execution of daily 
lesson plans. Aides worked under the supervision of the teachers, performing duties, such as attendanc e, tutoring and 
helping with small group instruction, In many cases, one member of each group was bilingual in Knglish and Spanish, 
which facilitated the explanation of certain grammatical points, 
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F.very living area wys assigned a supei visor or a head readier. This person coordinated classroom activities within 
the area, observed the operation of the classes and provided assistance to teachers and aides. 

The students were extremely cooperative throughout the program, Many preferred to go to two ( lasses every day, 
rather than only the one to which they had been scheduled. Night classes were started lor those refugee;* who 
participated in a vohmteer work force during the day; jhese classes were well attended and used by other students to 
supplement their da* classes. ^ - 

In most instances, the classrooms were cared lor by refugees serving as volunteer live-in custodians. These 
custodians, usually students, kept all buildings clean and safe. from vandalism. 

In addition to caring for die buildings, the students held themselves responsible for guarding the instructors* 
belongings during the class period. They took care that there were no incidents within the classroom,,.- 

There were no major problems throughout the operation of the Adult School. All minor problems were dealt with 
.as they occurred, For example, there was an initial delay in the arrival of the textbooks and die tionai ies at the onset of the 
program. The teachers incorporated their own materials .until the needed supplies arrived. 

Another minor difficulty involved the class rosters. Although all students were originally scheduled to a specific 
class, man^ preferred to attend dif ferent ones„eventuaIIy settling down with one teac her. This caused a need to purge 
and revise* rosters \u cording to the actual attendance of' each class. This was easily clone by deleting the names of students 
who never came to class and adding the names of those students who did, 

Other intfior problems involved sporadic vJhcs of vandalism, usually broken windows; lack of electric ity in various 
classrooms due to the f act that the soc kets had previously been pulled out of the walls; the scheduling of special events 
which conflicted with class hours ami reduced attendance; and finally, a drastic drop in the morale of the students due to 
th v e announcement of the transfer of remaining ref ugees to Fort Chaffee, Arkansas. 

Throughout the growth of the program, a few somewhat controversial issues arose: 

I . Class attendance was initially intended to be voluntary. However, one military area commander chose to make 
attendance mandatory, thus providing an opportunity to examine the effectiveness of compulsory vs. voluntary 
attendance. In those areas where attendance was voluntary, the program attendance goals were met consistently; in the 
area where attendance was compulsory at the beginning of the program, the same goals were rarely met. N 

2. Another major issue concerned Spanish speaking teachers vs. non-Spanish speaking teachers. Although non- 
Spanish speaking teacher/aide teams did have some communication problems the first few days, growth in student 
achievement was greater in these classes. However, the presence of a Spanish-speaking instructor did facilitate 
administrative matters; ° 

3. Central coordination of activities vs. individual agency coordination was another point of controversy. Since 
there was no coordination of activities among the various agencies involved with the resettlement operation, there were 
conflicting schedules and events. For example, the American Red Cross recreation program was frequently in direct 
competition with the Adult School. It would f)e desirable in future refugee operations if all area commanders would 
coordinate all agency programs based on general policies set by the director of the refugee fac ility. 

4. A final issue involved the safety of the staf f. JRased on press reports released prior to the operation ol the Adult 
School, there was expressed concern about the safety of the staff. The Aflult School administration took standard 
precautions in the development ol emergency procedures and in cautioning the staff as to recommended personal 
behavior. Other than a few minor incidents, there were no safety problems between the staf f and the refugees. 

Media coverage of the Adult School was encouraged. There was a variety of newspaper articles concerning the* 
English program throughout its operation. There was also some television coverage. 

Evaluation 

^An independent program evaluator was responsible for evaluating the eijlire program. The final evaluation was 
prepared using classroom observations, teacher and student interviews, student testing, and teacher at tit udinal. surveys. 

The results of the evaluation show that the program was successful beyond expectations. The first sets of ihfc 
ESLOA pre-test showed 67 percent tested in I^evel L 27 percent ip Level 11,3 percent inXevel II T, and 3 percent in Level 
IV. Three hundred fif ty students selected at random were re-tested five weeks later. This time, only 1 1 percent placed in 
Level I t 42 percent tested into I>evel IT 32 percent in Level III, and 15 percent in Level IV. % * 

The majority of the teachers and administration also termed the Adult School a success. The students' rapid 
improvement over only a five-week period demonstrated the dedication of the teac hers and the motivation of the 
students. 
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Recommendations 

I he lollowmgreconmumdations reflect the thinking „| || U - administration ol the Adult School lot Cuban Refugees 
at Fort IndiantownGap, Pennsylvania. They arc offered in the hopes ol assisting in the planning n lul operation of 
similar efforts, should. they he needed, in the future. Many of the recommendations reaffirm what.was done in this 
program and what was learned from it. Some of the recommendations relied areas where further improvement is 
possible. Forjhe most patvimplementation of these recommendations tfill depend upon actions by the (J.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, whic h was most cooperative in the operation of this program. Some of the recommendations ran 
only Ik- implemented by wlratever agency is selected to operate similar programs in the future. The recommendations 
tollow: f . .. ' , 

1. USED should develop an internal ongoing coordinating mechanism to work with the I'.S. Department of State 
Urusstue educational input into federal dec ision-making relative to refugee efforts. 

2. USKI) should have available sufficient resources to assure a quick response to emergency refugee needs, even if 
the initial; mspwn.se cannot be a maximum one. These resources should include personnel lor contract negotiations, 
program management ami development technical assistance, and initial coordination with other federal agencies 
involved in refugee efforts (see Recommendation 1 above). Available resources should also include arc ess to sufficient 
lunds to begin educational program operations quic kly. ' 

.*V USED s linanc e operations should Ik- reviewed in order to provide mec hanisms lor more rapid reimbursement 
of local agencies asked to take on unusually large and complex tasks, such as the education of refugees. Existing 
department mechanisms do not appear adequate ho. respond to the need oLsuch local agenc ies to obtain prompt 
reimbursement or, if necessary, advance funding. . ' 

4. Formal education programs for hoth children ancradnlts, operated by local or state education agencies, should 
be undertaken as quickly as possible once refugees have been assigned to resettlement centers. While the volunteer 
agencicsat Fort Indian town (kip, particularly the American I^K:ros.s, undertook a yeoman volunteer education effort 
between May. when the Cubans arrived, and lale August, when the C.SIU and tySED contracted for a formal educ ation 
program, the formality' of the latter had several advantages. These include legal and fiscal account ability, program 
stability, clear lines of communication and command, n more formal curriculum, and greater control over student 
records. Program continuity is particularly helpful fen those who ate undergoing major changes and stresses in their life 
situations, such as refugees. It is likely that the program gains detailed in the evaluation report would have been 
Considerably greater, had the program begun.in May or June rather than the last week in August. 

T>. I he local agency selected to operate a program ol this sort ,should have both programmatic and management 

expertise, experienc e, and capability. While program content development and implementation is always of paramc t 

importance, a program sue h as this can only operate effectively with an absolute maximum of administrative expertise. 
In addition, the agenc y selected to operate suc h a program must Ik- committed and able to respond promptly to 
unforeseen circumstances, must he willing and able to streamline it nominal operating proc edures, and must be attuned 
to rapidly evolving program needs. 

rt. Program planning by the agency operating the program should include initial and ongoing contacts with aJI 
other agencies involved in the refugee resettlement effort, in order to maximize program effectiveness and minimize 
competition lot the attention of refugees or for any sense of "territoriality." 

7. Administrative stall. selected to work in sue ha program must have excellent logistics audiogram development 
skills, boundless energy, flexibility, and an ability to deal effec tively with diverse publics, including military personnel 
representatives of other c ivilian agencies, volunteer agenc ies, and the refugees themselves. Administrators must be 
Piling to forego some of the standard administrative prerogatives generally assoc iated with c lassroom management. 
This program found that effective operations depended upon initial managerial leadership in the creation of an 
environment in which most instructional dec isions could bcJVlerentr'alized to individual teachers and aides. 

8. Teachers and aides selected to work in such a program shoiild be llexible and compassionate, yet insistent upon 
the skill development of their students. They must be sensitive to their multi r c nltural task, and, if they are teaching 
adults, they must Ik- sensitive to the adulthood of their students. Instructional staff must be willing to assume much of the 
responsibility lor making on-the-spot instructional programming decisions ih their own classrooms. Programs such as 
this are unlikely to have adecpiate numlx-rs of administrators or planning time to, permit effec tive centralization of 
decision-making which affects the instructional program itself. As a result, such decision-making must be decentralized 
to individual teac hers and atdfct. While it is not nec essary for staff member* to l>c bilingual, and while it appears to be 
preferable for instruction to Ik- in English as much as possible, it is sometimes helpful to have some staff members who 
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air bilingual, in order to increase initial communications among refugees and staf f . 

9. Administrators should undertake an early and systematic assessment of stall insvrvk c nerds and provide tor 
meeting those needs as expeditiously as possible, Kven. the highest c|i i:i lit y ; stall assembled lot such ;i program is likely to 
need some assistance in meeting program goals* 

10. II the formal education program can be developed and implemented early enough in a refugee effort, the 
chances will be increased (or greater development of Knglish , language proficiency which should lead to greater 
emphasis upon vocational preparation and other acc ulturation skills. » 

1 I. Lines of conunumcation among all concerned — program administrators, program instructional. stall, federal 
ami state agency personnel, volunteer agency personnel, resettlement c enter administrators (both military and civilian). "* 
the news media, and the refugees themselves — is crucial to program success. 
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